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Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors. 
Edited under the auspices of the National Society of Colonial 
Dames by Gertrude Selwyn Kimball. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1906. — Two volumes : lxix, 445 and 502 pp. 

These volumes furnish another among the many evidences which are 
accumulating in these days of the purpose of educated Americans to 
put themselves into possession of the sources of the national history. 
The mere amateur, or the inquirer who is bent solely upon a local or 
personal quest, no longer monopolizes the field. Such activities con- 
tinue , as is indicated by the announcements which appear quarterly in 
the American Historical Review, and are to be welcomed and en- 
couraged to every reasonable extent. But organized effort, directed 
toward broad and comprehensive results, is already the object of chief 
attention. The eighteenth century is still the period which most needs 
exploration, and foreign archives are the repositories where many of its 
secrets lie hidden. Every well directed effort to publish material that 
shall in any degree remove the obscurity which hangs over that period 
of our history is to be most warmly approved. 

Miss Kimball has carefully edited, with notes and an introduction, 
the letters which passed between Pitt and the governors, generals and 
admirals who were employed in the American service during the years 
1757 to 1761 inclusive. As she observes, a part of these letters had 
been printed before, but they were scattered among many collections. 
Some also related only to routine affairs, but these she has usually out- 
lined instead of printing in full. It is to be regretted that the in- 
closures, which in very many instances accompanied the letters from 
America and which abound in detailed information concerning war 
and trade, could not also have been printed. They would have sup- 
plied a more full and vivid picture of conditions, but would doubtless 
have increased the bulk of the publication beyond what under the cir- 
cumstances was practicable. As they stand, the letters in many in- 
stances give only the dry outlines of military preparations and of the 
movement of forces in campaigns, the details of which are among the 
most familiar in American history. As a matter of course, the official 
tone predominates and by means of it the real significance of per- 
sonalities and events are sometimes greatly obscured. From the 
formal, though urgent, instructions which Pitt sent to the military offi- 
cers and governors, and from the letters of thanks as well which were 
dispatched in recognition of victories won, the reader finds it difficult 
to picture the fiery nature of the minister and the zeal with which 
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affairs were then being conducted. Wolfe figures very modestly in 
these pages. His heroic exploit and death at Quebec — the very turn- 
ing point of the struggle and the one event which raised it quite above 
the commonplace — are dismissed with two brief and formal references. 
Amherst, on the other hand, whose path to success — good officer 
though he was — was opened by the achievements of the men at Que- 
bec, occupies the foreground and receives in many letters the warm 
praises of minister and king. 

In the light of subsequent events, the most significant material in 
these letters is that which refers to the indifference of the assemblies in 
several of the middle and southern colonies to calls for troops and sup- 
plies, and that in which the trade of the colonists with the enemy is de- 
scribed. On May 1, 1758, Forbes wrote : 

The Province of Maryland have been extremely dilatory in their proceed- 
ings, nor do I yet find that they have come to any Resolution about grant- 
ing Supplies. At the end of last Year they voted their Troops should be 
disbanded, by which Fort Cumberland and that back Country must have 
fallen into the Enemy's Hands. 

But Loudoun took them into the king's pay, and they were kept on 
the frontier. On the sixth of the following September Forbes wrote 
again : 

I acquainted you likewise of the suspicions I had of the small trust I could 
repose in the Pennsylvanians in assisting of me with any one necessary 
[*'. e. necessity] , or any help in furthering the Service that they did not 
think themselves compelled to do by the words of your letter to them. 

In May, 1759, Governor Dobbs of North Carolina relates how his as- 
sembly had utterly failed to make the expected appropriation. Other 
similar instances might be cited. As on so many earlier occasions, the 
system of requisitions, even in the form under which Pitt applied it, 
broke down in the colonies which did not stand in immediate danger 
of the enemy's attack. But in the fervent letters of Pownall and the 
reports of Governor Fitch appears the record of the noble exertions of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, colonies which had long suffered from 
French and Indian attack. The efforts of New York were also praise- 
worthy. 

The earliest reference which appears in these volumes to trade be- 
tween the colonists and the enemy — one of the most serious evils with 
which the British government was forced to contend in this war — will 
be found in a circular letter of Pitt, dated August 23, 1760 (II, 320) , 
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in which he warned the governors of the existence of such trade on a 
large scale and in widely separated regions, and ordered them to in- 
vestigate and report. There had been earlier correspondence on the 
same subject, which is not printed here, and all necessary legal steps 
had been taken to prohibit the trade. Rhode Island and Pennsylvania 
were chiefly involved among the continental colonies, but the British 
West Indies and Ireland had also yielded to the temptation. The trade 
was carried on largely under so-called flags of truce, which were sought 
and permitted under the pretext of securing exchanges of prisoners. 
Replies to Pitt's circular letter on the subject from the governors of 
nearly all the continental colonies appear in this volume. Though 
they contain far less than all the evidence which exists on the subject, 
they are sufficient to prove the reality and seriousness of the evil. Gov- 
ernor Denny of Pennsylvania was corruptly involved, while the judge 
of admiralty in that province assumed an attitude which obstructed 
prosecutions. The employment of the men-of-war for the purpose 
checked the trade to a considerable extent, but it did not cease till the 
close of the war. The magnitude of the evil was such that it operated 
as a potent cause of the more stringent commercial and imperial policy 
which was inaugurated by the British government as soon as peace was 
concluded. Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Development of Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts. 
By Clyde Augustus Duniway, Associate Professor of History in 
Stanford University. (Harvard Historical Studies, Volume XII.) 
New York and London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1906. 
— vii, 202 pp. 

American constitutional historians were long in the habit of beginning 
their treatment with 1787 or 1776, or possibly 1763, dismissing the 
colonial period with the assertion that Greater Britain lived under so 
much of the common law and later parliamentary statute as was suited 
to the situation of colonies or had been expressly extended to them. 
The development of a native American constitutional law is a study in- 
volved in great difficulties by the comparative inaccessibility of its 
materials, most of them unprinted, many of them across the water. 
But the experience of a century and a half of colonial legislation, of 
interacting popular representation and imperial administration, must 
not be ignored if the American Revolution is to be understood and if 
the foundations of American law are to be accurately ascertained. 
Recent years have seen industrious exploration of that portion of the 



